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A PEDESTRIAN PILGRIMAGE 
OF FIVE DAYS, 
THRO’ SOME OF THE MOST ROMANTIC PARTS OF 
DERBYSHIRE: 
qth Month, 1820. 
BY WILFRED WENDER. 


——_ 


(Continued from page 372.) 





EYAM.—(concLuDeED.) 


From the moor we had another delightful 


prospect. 
«She day becomes more solemn and serene 

When noon is past: there is a harmony 

In everiing, and a lustre in its sky, 
Which thro’ the morning was not heard or seen ; 
As if it could not be, as if it had not been.” 

That mild evening lustre was reposing 
upon the landscape, and every hill, town, 
vale, and stream, shone out with a clear 
and distinguishable grace. To the right 


‘lay Eyam, with its steeple and houses peep- 


ing through the woody scenery ; the village 
of Stoney-Middleton far below us, at the 
bottom of its romantic dell; and, a little 
farther, the village of Carver. To the left, 
about a mile distant, appeared Curbar, a 
high precipitate range, like a mighty step, 
from its summit commencing a vast flat of 
moorland, and at its base a cultivated val- 
ley, lying like a map, as far as Chatsworth, 
six or seven miles in extent, bounded by 
the steep rock of the range, sweeping along 
in a fine crescent form, and revealing, at 
intervals, the tortuous course of the gleam- 
ing Derwent. To the south, rose the 
mountains we had passed. After enjoying 
this noble picture for some time, we 
descended, and retraced our steps to Ash- 


ford. 


MONSAL DALE. 


** He sat him down by the clear mountain streams, 
That lured his fancy into pleasant dreams, 
For ever hurrying onward, with a sound 
Like the great ocean, whither they were bound, 
Heard at a distance; while his eye still kept 
Watch on his quill, where deeper waters slept 
Beneath the alder roots, or far away 
Did wander through that lovelier world that lay 
Beneath him, with a pavement like the sky ; 
And from its roof were hung, most wondrously, 
Mountains like those around him, green and high, 
But far more soft and witching ; and o’er rocks 
Strayed, silently, meek herds and happy flocks ; 
And herbs sprang greener, and more vivid flowers 
Leaned on the grass, or clustered on the bowers 
Of singing birds; in short, a world that wore 
A look like this, yet seeming happier.” 

—<=>_—_ 


The next morning we went up the Tides- 
well road about a mile, to see Monsal Dale. 
Getting over a wall, this charming valley 
suddenly appeared immediately below us, 
like a vision of enchantment. It was just 
where it took a sudden turn, affording a 
double view ; on the right upwards, towards 
Cresbrook-dale, displaying a wild scene of 
rocks and hills, and some quiet cottages 
between them by the water side; to the 
left, towards Brushfield, the Wye, wan- 
dering along through a narrow stripe of 
beautiful meadows; its clear, swift waters 
rushing over many little wears and stony 
interruptions with a sea-like sound, and on 
either hand the range of hills, rising steeply 
to a vast height. We saw this lonely valley 
under every advantage. The moisture of 
the early part of the summer had given to 
the hills in the Peak, even to their very 
summits, a brilliant verdure; and scenes 
which at other times would be silent 
and lonely, were now animated by mowers 
and haymakers. As I have before observed, 
the height from which we looked down 





gave a soft and delicious lustre to every 


hue ; and the mingled magic of that beauti- 
ful stream, gleaming in its deep valley, be- 
neath the fringe of trees and overhanging 
bushes ; the lads and lasses busy in the hay 
en its banks, or laughing and romping as 
they playfully assisted each other with their 
rakes over the stepping stones of the wear; 
the fine swell of the hill on the opposite side 
the valley, with its rich green sward, and 
scattered trees, and sheep grazing quietly 
upon it; and thence sweeping along with 
the course of the river, by places naked 
and grey with loose stones perpetually 
sliding to the bottom ; and, on our side, the 
deep, precipitate declivity, with its jutting 
crags and shrubs, and roses blushing, and the 
golden-flowered cistus trembling all about 
us, and a hundred other objects of wild 
beauty, composed a scene of placid loveli- 
ness, and impressed the mind with the sweet 
ideas of profound tranquillity and peace. 
We pursued the gradually-ascending ridge 
of the slope about a quarter of a mile, till 
we came upon Finhill, where the valley 
turns to the left, and gives a prospect 
towards the Buxton road, of scenes of a 
similar character. This hill rises steep, 
level, thinly dotted with shrubs, and beau- 
tifully green, to the distance of a mile from 
the river, which runs st its base ; and about 
half way down, stands a mass of romantic 
rocks, so like a castellated ruin that they 
are called Hobthurst Houses. Here we 
descended, and crossed the Wye to Brush- 
field-Hough, and in the evening we crossed 
the Buxton road, and proceeded up Demon’s 
Dale, a narrow and most gloomily romantic 
dell, at the bottom filled up with lofty crags 
and thickets, but gradually assuming a 
smoother and plainer aspect towards Money- 
ash. This village we saw before us soow 





after leaving Demon's Dale, lying on: 
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wide plain, naked, and fenced with stone 
walls. To be told of a town, whose-church 
and every house, even to the poorest, were 
built of beautiful gray marble, one would 
suppose it extremely magnificent. So con- 
structed, however, is Moneyash; an as- 
semblage of poor, miserable cottages. . Fine 
gray marble is so abundant in this neigh- 
bourhood, that even the gute posts and 
walls are principally made of this material. 








LATHKYLL DALE, ARBOR LOW. 


The next morning we set out from One- 
ash with H. B. to examine Lathkyll or 
Larkyl Dale, which runs .from. near that 
place down to near Haddon, a distance of 
six or seven miles; a wild glen, bounded 
on one side by a steep green hill, beautifully 
crowned, at intervals, with hazels and young 
ashes ; and on the other by one naked, gray, 
and desolate 

——— “ Assemblage of tall cliffs, 
That call down the stillness of the heavens 
To shroud them in the desert.”— 

At the bottom runs the clear little Lar- 
kyl, amongst a multitude of crags, fallen 
from the neighbouring eminences. In the 
afternoon we accompanied H. B. to Aroor 
Low, or, as the people call it, Arbelow’s 
ring, a druidical temple, about two miles 
from One-ash. ‘This is a fine specimen of 
druidical remains ; and, by the care of the 
proprietor, the Duke of Rutland, has been 
preserved from the mutilations of ignorant 

tenants. It is situated on an eminence 
commanding an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country. It consists of a circular 
plot, inclosed by a trench, and a mound on 
the outer margin of thetrench. The inner 
circle is 46 yards wide, and the whole place 
to the exterior of the mound about 100. 
Exactly north and south are two entrances 
about ten yards wide, and round the circu- 
lar plot lie upwards of thirty huge stones 
that doubtless once stood erect. In the 
centre lie three other large stones, probably 
once composing the altar. On the east side 
of the south entrance stands a lofty tumulus, 
which has been opened in various places; 
near the centre, particularly, are visible 
marks of digging in quest of remains which 
might throw light on the original uses of 
the place: a stag’s head was found in the 
tumulus, and a sword-hilt near the altar. 
At the distance of about 400 yards to the 


and from the western side of the south 
entrance of the great Low runs a ridge of 
earth, forming an arc of a circle, further 
traces of which are visible at some distance 
below this western tumulus, which seems 
to show that it once formed part of this 
curious erection, Of the original purposes 
and, of this place there can be little doubt; 
when we cunsider the stern religious 
code of the Druids; their ascetic lives in 
caves and hollow oaks, and gloomy forests ; 
we may form some idea of the awful effect 
which places like this, erected on the dreary 
and lofty eminences of the wildest parts of 
the kingdom, and consecrated by bloody 
and mysterious rites, would have upon the 
imaginations of a rude and uncivilized 
people, called at times to witness there the 
dreadful human sacrifice, to see the horrible 
holocaust glaring on the savage surround- 
ing scenery ; and to hear those fearful and 
enthusiastic priests denounce the gloomy 
dogmas of their religion, or curses on their 
foes. About half a mile below Arbor- 
Low, nearer One-Ash, we saw a cairn 
which our young frieads had opened, and 
founc in it the bones of a man, and a vast 
quantity of bones of small animals, most 
probably (judging from the jaw-bone of one 
we examined ) those of squirrels. This cir- 
cumstance proves that the skeleton was 
the remains of an ancient Briton, at whose 
interment the little animals had been sacri- 
ficed: having, therefore, been buried before 
the introduction of Christianity, it is re- 
markable that every bone retained its com- 
plete conformation ; the enamel of the teeth 
remained perfectly white and sound.” 
(To be continued. ) 








Stientific Wecords. 
a 

[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve: 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astrenomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
seginek Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 





WALKING ON THE WATER. 

In the Mercury of the 25th ult. page 390, we stated 
that Mr. Kent had recently exhibited bis new appa- 
ratus at Glasgow. The following is 2 more detailed 
r description : 

The apparatus consisted of a triangle of about ten 
feet, formed of rods of iron, to each angle of which 
was affixed a case of block tin filled with air, and com- 
pletely water-tight. These little boats or cases seemed 
to be about 23 feet long, by about 13 broad, and served 





These cases, we understand, are filled with little hol- 
low balls, attached by a chain, and capable of float- 
ing the machine, should any accident happen to the 
outer case. From the centre of the little boats rose 
other rods, bent upwards, so as to meet in the middle, 


a small seat, or saddle, like that of the common veloci- 
pede. Like that machine, likewise, ‘it has a cushion 
for the breast, and ropes, or reiris, to guide the case, 
at the apex of the triangle; and, upon the whole, the 
motion is produced in nearly the same manner. When 
in the seat, Mr. Kent’s feet descended to within a few 
inches of the water; and, to his shoes were buckled 
the paddles, made of block-tin likewise, and having a 
joint yielding in one direction, so as not to give a coun- 
ter-motion tu the machine when moving the leg for- 
ward for a new stroke. His heels rested in stirrups 
attached tothe saddle; and the motion was performed 
by the alternate action of the feet. Mr. Kent started 
about half-past two o’clock : and, after various evolu. 
tions, crossing and re-crossing the dock several times 
and firing a fowling-piece, which, with a fishing-rod, 
were buckled to the rod in front of the saddle. he 
proved, to the satisfaction of the numerous spectators, 
the complete safety of his machine, and the practica> 
bility of using it even for a considerable distance. 
Edinburgh Courant. 





[From a Correspondent. } 
— 


The ~~ Centurion, in which Admiral (George Lord) 
Anson sailed round the world, is still afloat in the inner 
harbour of Halifax, Nova Scotia. She was one of five 
ships of war with which the gallant Admiral sailed from 
Portsmouth, in 1740, on an expedition against the 
Spanish settlements in South America. In June follow- 
ing, after doubling Cape Horn, and having lost all 
his ships but two, he arrived at the Island of Juan Fer. 
nandez, the fancied land of the isolation of Robinson 
Crusoe. In May following, with this small remnant of 
his fleet, he crossed the Southern Ocean for China, where 
he staid several months. On his return homeward, he 
intercepted the richly-laden annual galleon, from Aca- 
pulco, bound to Spain, which he captured (himself in 
the Centurion) after a smart engagement. Thus the 
Centurion is one of the oldest specimens of British na- 
val architecture now afloat, being at least 81- years of 
age. It is to be regretted, that, instead of lying in ob- 
scurity, in a remote colony, she is not moored in her 
native waters, in England, a venerable memorial of 
nautical art in its earlier stages, and of the progress of 
that daring and scientific spirit of discovery, to which we 
may trace our highest attainments in luxury and refine- 
ment. 

The ship James, now lying in the Queen’s Dock, and 
appropriated as a chapel for seamen, may be here with 
propriety mentioned, as a curious and ancient specimen 
of naval architecture. This vessel was, upwards of 45 
years ago, a French king’s cutter (with one mast) and 


| was captured, although one of the fastest sailers ever 


known. Aftera variety of adventures, she was fitted out, 
as a bark, for the Greenland trade, in which she has 
been more uniformly successful than perhaps any vessel 
that ever sailed to those inhospitable regions; having 
made about forty annual trips. Her bottom is so finely 
modeled, that it is said, were she on shore, a man 
might walk under her floorings without touching. She 
appears, on deck, somewhat shaped like a diamond; 
and her extreme breadth being greater, in proportion, 
than almost any vessel now built, she is calculated to 
carry an extraordinary press of sail. Thestrong planks 
by which she is necessarily girded, to protect her from 
the ice, and the erection of a poop, no doubt, b 

reducing her elasticity, retard her progress in sail. 
ing: yet she was always among the first to reach the 
ice. She is still apparently as strong as a rock ; and is 
well worthy the inspection of the curious in ship build- 
ing. We have numerous drawings of ancient build- 
ings, displaying the ingenuity or taste of our forefathers 
in their dwellings ; and it is equally worthy of the artist, 
in like manner, to perpetuate the advancement of navi+ 
ation; it would be well, both as exemplifying th¢ 








west stands another conspicuous tumulus, 





to buoy up the machine and its superincumbent weight. 


ustory of that noble art, and of furnishing hints for. 
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ular belief. 
pee ea like that of the human race; and the long 


probable improvements, if some marine painter were 
to employ a small portion of his time in retrieving from 
oblivion such perishable specimens of nautical itec- 
ture as are highly approved, either for their speed, 
safety, or durability; and which might, if accompanied 
by references to their liar adaptations, conduce to 
perfection in the art of ship-building. 





SEASON FOR FELLING TIMBER, 





Our Naturalist’s Diary for April concludes with 
the following paragraph: 
* When the warmth of the season has caused 
the sap to rise in the oak, so that the bark will 
run, or strip off easily, this is the time for fell- 
ing that sort of timber.” 

A correspondent of ours, aware of the difference 
of opinion which prevails on the subject, and wish- 
iog to know whether all the advantages arising from 
following: the plan could not be obtained by strip- 
ping or barking the oak while standing, in the spring, 
tod felling it in the winter, has sent us the following 
extract from a report, which he states is the only 
one of the kind that has been published under the 
sanction of the Lords of the Admiralty and the 
Commissioners of the Navy; and which was pub- 
lished with more enlarged details, by Ridgway, in 
1816. 

Extract from a “Report of a survey taken on 
board of his Majesty’s ship the Stag, while building 
in Deptford Yard, December 30, 1811.” Which, after 
stating that from the present construction of the ships, 
and working of the vessel, the fermentation in the tim- 
bers or dry rot is rather promoted than otherwise ; 
it adds, 2ndly, whatever may be the advantages for 
timber, after it is properly awed, or barked, to be 
exposed to the weather; when it is sawn and cut 
up, more precaution is then requisite; but this is at 
present wholly unregarded, for the timbers are 
framed together without the least possibility of dis- 
charging the accumulated moisture of rain, snow, or 
dews. The soundness of a ship may be then said 
to depend, not on the length of time, but on the 
weather, while building. After the framing of the 
ship is put together, I can see no objection to a tem- 
porary awning over the whole, until the outside and 
deck shall be cased in.* 4thly, To the prevailing 
custom of felling oak for the bark, when the sap is 
moist in it, and which I think was not formerly 
done, may be attributed the quantity of green tim- 
ber now in use; and it is with vessels as it is with 
houses, more a matter of good fortune than precau- 
tion, that they are not all infected with the rot.” 
And the report concludes by recommending the 
adoption of the contrary plans. We therefore leave 
it in the hands of the growers aud planters of oak, 
to consider which shall ultimately be the best ; for 
its importance becomes equally a national, as an in- 
dividual concern, : 

* These * rep ro! awnings” are now made per- 
manent roofs in all the Royal Dock Yards. Would not 
their ie over the Graving Docks in this port be of 
infinite advantage to the shipping interest ? 





THE MERMAID, 

It was mentioned in all the Journals, some time ago, 
that a mermaid, caught in the Indian seas, had been 
brought to this country. The creature so described, 
and no doubt one of the species which has given rise 
to so many fabulous stories, is now in the Museum of 
Surgeons’ Hall, London. It is about eight feet in 
tags , and bears a strong resemblance to the common 

There is also a sug Scarpa of the same species, 
in the same place. They belong to the class of Mam- 
malia ; the fins terminate (internally) in a structure like 
the human hand; the breasts of the female are very 
prominent; and, in suckling her young, not only this 
appearance, but their situation on the body, must cause 
that -extraordinary phenomenon which has led to the 

n other respects, the face is far from 


Biographical Motices. 


MASSANIELLO. 





— 

_ Revolution in Naples, 1647.—There was a young man 
in the city of Naples, about 24 years old; he wore linen 
slops, ablue waistcoat, and went barefoot, with a mariner’s 
= upon his head : his profession was to angle for little 
fish with a cane, line, and hook, and also to buy fish, 
and to carry and retail them to some that dwelt in his 
quarter. His name was Tomaso Anello, but vulgarly 
called Massaniello, by contraction; yet was this despica- 
ble creature the man that subjugated all Naples; Na- 
ples, the head of such a kingdom, the metropolis of so 
many provinces, the queen of so many cities, the mother 
of so many glorious heroes, the rendezvous of so many 
princes, the‘nurse of so many champions and sprightly 
cavaliers. This Naples, by the impenetrable — 
of God, though having six hundred thousand souls in 
her, saw herself commanded by a poor, abject fisher- 
boy, who was attended by a numerous army, amount- 
ing in a few hours to one hundred and fifty thousand 
men. He made trenches, set sentinels, gave signs, 
chastised the banditti, condemned the guilty, viewed 
the squadrons, ranked their files, comforted the fearful, 
confirmed the stout, encouraged the bold, promised 
rewards, threatened the suspected, reproached the cow- 
ard, applauded the valiant, and marvelously incited the 
minds of men, by many degrees his superiors, to battle, 
to spoil, to burnings, to blood, and to death. He awed 
the Nobility, terrified the Viceroy, disposed of the Cler- 
py cut off the heads of Princes, burnt palaces, rifled 

ouses at his pleasure, freed Naples from all sorts of 
taxes, restored it to its ancient privileges, and stopt not 
until he had converted his blue waistcoat into cloth of 
silver, and made himself a more absolute Lord of that 
city, and allits inhabitants, and was more exactly obeyed 
in all his orders and commands, than ever monarch had 
the honour to be ia his own kingdom. This most 
astonishing revelution in the city of Naples began upon 
Sunday the seventh of July, anno 1647, and ended with 
the death of Massaniello, which was upon July the six- 
teenth, 1647, the tenth day from its beginning.—Histo 
of the late Revolutions in Naples, translated by J. Howell, 














Patural History. 


Animal Anecdotes.—A very curious and novel spec- 
tacle may at present be witnessed within a few paces of 
the door of this office. A turkey, the property of Mr. 
trazer, King’s Arms, having picked up an acquain- 
tance with a very fine Newfoundland dog, chained in 
the yard, has at last established her head quarters in the 
lower end of his narrow kennel, where, so far from 
being disturbed by her canine friend, she 1s watched and 
rotected with the most affectionate care. Although 
requently removed from this situation, the turkey al- 
ways returned to it the first opportunity; and, being 
now placed on the eggs she formerly laid, bids fair to 
e the kennel with a brood of young turkeys, to which 





singular pair, the dog appears irritated, and immedi- 
ately prepares for a stern resistance; while the turkey, 


name of ** Bubbly Jock.”——Dumfries Courier. 





During the last two months some interest has been 
excited in this town by the establishment of a colony 
of rooks in the trees in a small garden at the top of 
King-street, belonging to Mrs. Halls. One pair of 
these birds made their appearance at the latter end of 
February; and, after cautiously surveying the place, 


very dexterously broke from the trees. They were 


which, alone and unaided, built a nest in another tree; 
but, when it was nearly completed, apparently not 
liking her situation, she demolished it, and erected 
another immediately under the first comers. After a 
short interval, another pair appeared ; and constructed 
a habitation, chiefl 
the other nests. 





hair is as entirely wanting as the glass and comb. 


p- 8 and p. 76. Jani Nicii pinocath. tertia, p. 304, {c. | jesty, visiting the chamber and 0 


the dog will, no doubt, stand as godfather. When any | stance atten 
boy, or other intruder, happens to take a peep at this | killed by the fifth mate of the Kast India Company’s ship 


on the other hand, reposes so much confidence in his | hunt; and there exists an old Chinese 
protection, that she is as little startled by his barking | been universally put in practice among the natives, and 
as by the melodious notes of her own helpmate, upon | generally exercised against foreigners, requiring the lite 
which the boys of Scetland have long bestowed the sir- po —— individual in expiation of the one so destroy- 
» Ww 

cution of this law, that the government of China laid an 
embargo on all the ships in the harbour; and some very 
serious misunderstanding might have arisen; for the 
ship’s company had determined not to suffer the life of 
a messmate to be i 

turn to the vessel, found that one of the crew, who was 
condemned to under, 


began to construct a nest with branches, which they body bf 


speedily followed by a single bird (apparently a female) = ee Leads Vonage by prod and thus the 


tuum; and evince as much dexterity in appropriating 
to themselves the effects of their neighbours, as any 
of the worthies who have adorned the annals of the 
New Bailey. The poor widowed female has been par- 
ticularly exposed to depredation: no sooner did she 

uit her nest to search for food, than the last comers 
ell to work (in which they were assisted by a number 
of jackdaws ;) and, on her return, she has, more than 
once, found her little dwelling reduced almost to its 
foundation. These thefts, and the frequent contests 
which they produce, have for some time furnished 2 
constant fund of amusement to the bystanders. The 
nest first built now contains four young ones, nearly 
fledged ; and the owners of the last are engaged in in- 
cubation ; but the poor female remains in all the misery 
of singleness, scarcely daring to leave hér house, lest 
it should be demolished before her return. Food has 
been placed for these birds in the garden; but they 
have never ventured to descend to it; nor have they 
been observed to alight on the adjacent buildings.—lIt is 
difficult to conceive why they should select a situation 
apparently so ineligible, and so incompatible with their 
usual shy and cautious habits, as the centre of a large 
town; but we hope that they will not be molested, 
and that they will have no cause to repent the confi- 
dence they have thus reposed in mankind.—JManches- 
ter Guardian. 











Anecdotes, 


ANECDOTE OF HIS LATE MAJESTY. 
—_-_ 


[Extracted from the Eondon Medical Review, for July 
30th, 1808.] 
— 


_ One of the Princesses being taken ill (Dr. Gisborne 
in attendance) her Royal Highness inquired of the 
Doctor if she might indulge in the use of a little ice- 
cream, as she thought it would greatly refresh her. 
Dr. G. who never contradicted his Ro tients, an~ 
swered, that he ‘entirely agreed with oyal High- 
ness ;” and the ice was accordingly provided. His Ma- 
¢ ra Sheneving the glass with 

some of the ice still remaining in it, seemed alarmed, 
on the supposition that it might be improper; but her 
Royal Highness assured him that she had the Doctor's 
omnes for what she had done. His Majesty or- 
lered the Doctor into his presence, and observing to 
him that he had never heard of ice being recommended 
in such cases before, expressed his apprehension that it 
was on some new system. The Doctor seemed at first 
a little confounded, but quickly recovering himself, re- 
plied, ‘ Oh no, please your Majesty, it may be allowed 





provided it be taken warm.’ * Oh well, well, Doctor, 


very well, very well, warm ice, warm ice.” His Ma- 


jesty seemed to be much entertained, and for some 


time afterwards took the opportunity of asking those 
he was accustomed to meet, whether they had heard of 
Dr. Gisborne’s new system of prescribing warm ice,” 





6 An Eye Pe an Eye.” —There is a singular circum- 
ing the death of a Chinese, who was lately 


London. It appears that the man was shot by the 
English officer by accident, whilst engaged in a boar 
aw, which has 


er by accident or otherwise. It was in the exe- 


sacrificed ; but they, on their re- 


r some severe punishment, had 
iod to his existence by hanging himself. The 
ered to the 


the sedman was off friends of the 





Singular Advancement in Life.—The Roman Em. 


peror, C. Julius Zmilianus, was a Moorish slave. Au- 
relian, Emperor of Rome, was the son of a poor pea- 
wita materials purloined from | sant.—Pope Alexander the Fifth was a common beggar 
Indeed all the members of this sable | in the town of Candia—Pope Adrian the Fourth was a 





republic apear to have very loose notions of meum and | poor English monk. 
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«She said, that when the war was o'er 

‘* Perhaps we might our father see ; 

“ But if we névér'saw-him more, 

‘¢ That God our Father then would be. 

‘‘. She kise’d us both, and then she died ! 

‘* Arid we no more a'mother have ! > 
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‘[See‘notice' to correspondents. } 
— 
THE ORPHANS. 
ee 
My chaise the Village inn did‘gain, 
Just as the setting sun’s last ray 
Tipp’d, with refulgent gold, the vane 
Of ‘the old church ‘across the way. 


Across the way I silent sped, 

The time till supper to beguile, 

In moralizing o’er the dead 

That moulder’d round the ancient pile. 





/ There many a humble green grave show'd 
Where want, and pain, and toil did rest; 
And many a flattering stone I view’d 
‘O’er those who once had wealth possess’d. 
A faded beech its shadow brown 
Threw o’er a grave where sorrow ‘slept, 

On which, though scarce With’ giass o’ergrown, 
‘Two ragged children sat and wept. 

AA piece of bread between them lay, 

Whiich neither seem’d inclin’d to take ; 
‘Atid’’yet they look’d'so much ‘a prey 

To ‘want, it made mny heart 'to‘ache. 


**My'little children, let me know 

“6 Why you ‘in‘such distress appear ; 

‘And why you wasteful from you throw 

** That bread, which many a one would cheer ?” 


‘The little boy, in accents sweet, 
Replied, while tears each other chas’d : 
‘©Oh! Ma’an), we've not enough to éat ; 
‘©QOh! if we had, we would not waste. 
«But ' sister Mary’s natighty grown, 
** And will not eat, whate’er I say ;, 
*‘ Though sure I am the bread’s her own, 
‘*For'she has tasted tione'to-day.”” 
“Indeed,” the wan, starv’d Mary said, 
“Till Henty éats, I’ll eat no'more : 
¢ For’ yesterday I got some bréad ; 
«© He’s had none since the day before.” 
‘My ‘heart did‘swell, my bosom héave, 
1 felt as thongh depriv’d of speech ; 
Silent I sat upon the'grave, 
And 'preéss’d the clay-cold iatid of ‘éach, 
With looks that told a tale of ‘woe, 
‘With Idoks'thiat’ spoke 'a grateful heatt, 
‘The shivering boy then nearer drew, 
Aad did his simple tale impart. 
“ Before my father went away, 
** Entic’d by ad men o’er the'sea, 
*¢ Sister and I did nought but play ; 
+"We'liv’d beside yon ‘great ish ‘trée. 
‘But then poor mother did’so try, 
«« And lédk'd ‘s0 chanig’d T'cinbot tell ; 
4° She told us that she soon should die, 
‘* And bid us love each other well. 


‘* Here, marily & day we've sat and ‘cried 
‘‘ Together on poor mother’s grave. 
‘But when my father came ‘hot here, 
‘*1 thought if ‘we could find the sea, 
‘*'We should be sure to meet him there, 
‘And once again might happy be. 
‘We hand in hand went many‘a mile, 
‘* And ask’d our way of all we met ; 
‘“ And some did sigh, and some did ‘smile, 
‘6 And we of some did victuals get. 
** But when we reach’d the sea, and found 
‘‘ "T'was one great water round us spread; 
‘6 We thought that father must be drown’d, 
‘* And ‘cried, and wish’d we both were dead. 
**' So we retyrn’d to mother’s gtave, 
*¢ And only long with her to be; 
‘© For Goody, when this bread she gave, 
** Said, father's'shiip was lost at sea. 
«< "Then since no parent here we have, 
‘© We'll go and search for God around : 
‘*Oh! Madam, can you tell'us where 
‘< That God, our father, may be found ? 
‘“'He lives in heaven, mother said ; 
‘*‘And Goody says that mother’s there : 
‘* So, if she knows we want his aid, 
‘*T think, ‘perhaps, she'll send him here.” 
I clasp’d the prattlers to my breast, 
And cried, ** Come both and live with me ; 
‘6 I'll clothe you, feed you, give you rest, 
‘6 And will a second mother be. 
‘¢ And God shall be your father still ; 
‘¢ *Twas he in mercy sent me here, 
‘‘'To teach’ you to obey his will, 
‘Your steps to guide, your hearts to cheer.” 
ANONYMOUS. 








baa ba MR. PUTNAM’S 
Meadinas and Arecitations, 
AT MR. PARIS'’S ROOMS, HARDMAN-STREET, ROD- 
NEY-STREE?, 
Will be repeated on Thursday Evening neat, the 
qth instant, 
For the’ twelfth, ‘and positively the last time. 
Admission ‘to the Body’ of ‘the Room, $s. ; Gallery,’ 2s. 
Mr. Putnam will continue fo give Instructions in the 


Ted ‘him from place to ‘place with ‘the utmost rapidity, 
thedienes findmg the prints of his'son’s little te . 
‘the Soft parts Of the ‘Thess; but he never dreamed of 
‘crossing ‘a high stone wall, ordyke, which runs ‘on ‘the 
‘south side of the méss alltided:to, down the steep and 
> rocky ‘side of the mountain, to the margin on ‘the Dee 
which flows on one side, and Ioch-Ken on the other, 
Over this dyke he conceived it impossible for a child to 
climb. In the evening he found means to send to 
New-Galloway an ‘account of the circumstance; and 
several humane persons, accompanied by the distracted 
mother, came to aid his search for the poor child in this 
wild and rocky moor! ‘One of them ‘happened to ‘cross 
over the stone wall alluded to; perceived, there, the 
impression of the boy's footseps, and these were ‘occa- 
sionally traced all the way down to the margin of the Dee, 
where they lost all trace of the unfortanate little wan. 
derer, and were filled with the most painful apprehen. 
sions that he must have been carried off by the stream. 
Going along its banks, and crossing ‘dykes ‘and steeps, 
which they conceived it almost impossible the child could 
have climbed, they again found the print ‘of his naked 
feet ‘on the soft sand of'a small rivulet; and by applying 
a measure which they had taken of the former impres- 
sions, they found it exactly to correspond. They were 
therefore induced stil} togo forward, though they had now 
proceeded upwards of four miles from the place of their 
setting out. In this tract they had passed the Stroan 
Loch, a piece of water of great depth, which is merdly 
an expansion of the Dee, ead ig by the anxi 
father and ‘mother, ‘without finding ‘any farther 

of the boy. Night was now coming down upon the 
heath; and as the ‘search had continued eleven hours, 
over a rugged space of five miles, they thought of 
retracing their steps, in despair; the distracted mother 
tearing her hair, and starting at every white stone, and 
figuring to herself the horrid spectacle of the torn co 

of her child at the bottom of every cliff or stream which 
they passed : 

‘¢ Hark to the hurried question of despair, ; 
* Where is my child?” an echo answers, ‘ Where !’” 


At this time one of the party, who had been before the 
rest, on looking into the stream of the Dee, found a 
handkerchief round a stone in the channel of the river, 
which he ised to be that of the child’s, and had 
now little doubt that he would be found drowned near 
this place in the stream. ‘He called the rest of the 
to approach ; when, a little farther down the bank, he 
rceived ‘the boy with gis feet in the water, and his 
éad festing ona stone, ‘n'a quiet’sleep. ‘* Jemmy! 
Jemmy !” cried the trembling father, ‘‘are you alive ?” 
The little pilgtim, lifting’ his*head from his rocky pillow, 
exclaimed, ** O father ! is it:you? What. for did.ye 
no come to help me to catch the wee kid?” The little 
fellow’s cap was filled with pebbles, with which he had 
ursued, the kid from tock to rock, from moss to moss, 
and through the openings of the stone dykes, for upwards 
of five miles, barefooted, over one of the most rugged 
tracks’ in the ‘South of Scotland, ‘arid had been for 12 
hours without tasting’ a morselof food. The sudden 
joy of the mother’ had nearly cost her her life, but the 
young wanderer, in whom we may prognosticate some 
future Humboldt or Mackenzie, has not suffered any 
injury from his long peregrination; and his safety, amid 
the many perils with which he was beset, seems almost 
miraculous, and strongly marks the protecting care of 
Divine Providence. 
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igher branches of’ English Heading until the end of |” ‘ sain 
July, when he designs to proceed to Manchester. . — 
15, Clarence-street. Sashions for Pune. 
—idinbhiaiteidtieindiictnaad br - ; 
. MornincG DRrEss.—A cambric muslin round dress : 








HMiscellancots. 
INTERESTING CIRCUMSTANCE. 
—— 





On the 24th April, Wm. Roan, labourer, from New 
Galloway, went aut to cut peat on a moss near the sum- 
mit of the hill of Lowrin, a very high, rémote, and 
solitary place. He took his son along with him, a little 
boy of < oon four years of age. After having been em- 

joyed for a short time, he missed the child, who had 
= amusing. himself in chasing a kid which he had 
found on the hill; and he became ed lest he should 
have fallen into one of the many moss-pits, or quag- 
mires,or stumbled over some of the rocks or precipices 
with which the place abounds. No trace of the boy, 
liowever; could be found. In vain did he call upon his 
name, for no answer was returned. The natural anxiety 





the skirt is of an og bore and‘a good deal gored; it 
is trimmed at the bottom “With flounces of ‘the same 
material’ corded'‘at ‘the’ edges, “and ‘disposed in ‘a bias 
direction ; this caning ts very a the body fastens 
behind, and is tight to the shape; the Waist is ‘a Tittle 
Shorter than last month. ‘The’ equallette is of a very 
novel form ; it is forméd entirely of work. Morning 
Cornette composed of lace. Black'kid shoes. 

Furi. Dress.—A white satin round dress, finished 
at the bottom of the skirt with a trimming of oak leaves 
formed ‘of the same ‘material, and headed by'a wreath 
of intermingled pale pink and deep rose-coloured chinia- 
asters ; above which are small bouquets of ‘wild blossoms, 
lacéd“at regular distances. ‘The ‘liair is dressed ‘very 
ow behind, and in thick curls on the temples ;’it’is or- 
namented with a wreath of’ wild blossoms to correspond 
with those in the Rpaiaitag ‘thé dress. “Neeklace'and 





of the father, whose feelings may be easily conceived, 


ear-rings, ‘pearls. “White kid #loves, “and ‘white 
silk slipplts. ; wali ver 
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he Gleaner. 


— 


‘J am but a.gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
‘suf.’ Wotton. 


ON EPICURIiSM.—BY AN AMATEUR. 
—<—=—__——. 

The ‘following ‘whimsical article, which is abridged 
from the New Monthly Magazine, is introduced into 
the Kaleidoscope at the particular rec nest of a corres- 
pondent, who stiles himeelf ** Tz Guost oF QuiIn;” 
and indeed, as this subject is so much to his taste, he 
could not have adopted a more appropriate cognomen 
than that of the said notorious epicure and wit, of whom 
we recollect to have read somewhere, that upon his being 
once asked what he prized above all other epicurean 
aainties, replied, that if he had two wishes at his com- 
mand, the first should be, that his throat ‘might be'a 
jnile long, and stuffed with John Dorys all the way ; 
the second, that the Thames might be turtle soup, and 
his mouth the middle arch of Westminster-bridge!!! 
Notwithstanding the liveliness -and whitnsicality of the 
atticle itself, we should-have declined’ its insertion, had 
not the amiable character of ‘the wife made’some atone- 
ment for the epicurism of the husband. This is the re- 
deeming feature of a composition, which, without it, 
would have few charms for ‘the moralist and philo- 
sopher.—Edit. Kal. 





There are a few persons ‘in the world who ‘amuse 
themselves with decrying the ‘uierits- of the ‘art, of 
which I'am now the humble panegyrist; who affect 
to despise its more refined and exquisite brauches ; 
and'who talk ‘of ‘plain ‘boiled beef, and ‘roast ‘leg of 
inuttén, as if theywere the ne plus ultra of eulinary 
fore. To those who are sincere’in these professions, 
1 have nothing to say—I pity them, as [ pity the 
deaf man, ‘who depreciates ‘the melodies he ‘catinot 
hear; but 'L ‘have ‘every’ reason ‘to believe, that the 
greater proportion of these slanderers are the victims 
of bile and indigestion, who ‘delight in calumniating 
those ‘rich and ‘savoury viands, of whichthey dare 
not partake. : 

But where is the merit ‘of ‘déspising ‘good eating? 
‘Eat we most ; Our ‘nature ‘happily ‘requires ‘the 
pleasing pemalty; then why not -eat of the best we 
‘can procufe? ‘It' would’ be’as wise'to shut our ‘ears 
when ‘Stephens’ or ‘Philomel ‘are ‘singing, and ‘open 
them only to the croaking ‘of! frogs ‘and ‘the clatter 
of termagants ; to close our ‘eves’ ttpon*Richmond- 
hill, ‘and look aboat as ‘in Tothill-street ; as to 
persist in eating boiled neck of matton and sparrow 
pudding, when venison and Fretich ‘pie are courting 
cur'aceeptance. "We leave such mortification to'the 
sickly, the’ tasteless,‘ and the’ascetic ; and we boldly 
avow, that the love of eatitig' the best, and drinking 
the best, “is consistent ‘with the aspiring nature of 
the human ‘mind, and'sauctioned by the example of 
‘some ‘of our greatest patriots, and'most learned 
divines. : 

‘Happy are we who live in the nineteenth centary, 
and in London ;’ happier, ‘still happier, those who 
five in the nineteenth century and in’ Paris. Paris! 
‘one’s ‘mouth waters at the very name, ‘anda ‘ theu- 
sand images of savoury dishes, dimly’seen through 
‘rising exhalations, fit before one’s eyes. Oh, Paris! 
well’may’st thou’ boast of thy “ Almanac des Gour. 
mands,” and glory in a’ work unequaled, ‘wnat- 
tempted by any other ration. in the world ; ‘and 
though io epic poem may convey the language to 
fature’ages, yet shall it sarvive while fricusees,'ra- 
‘gouts, ‘arid sauces® picquantes, are dear to the'heart, 
‘aud pleasing to the'palate of man. Antiquity must 
have ‘heen a terrible time to live in, and Sparta*and 
insular Rome’ most disagreeable’ places of resi- 
dence. The bon-vicant of - to-day: turns,. shocked 
and disgusted, from the black broth, pulse, and 
meagre fare of the ancients; and his refined taste 





bestows due contempt:on sayings like the following: 
— The man, who enn dine on turoips, is not likely 
to betray his country,” stamped though theyde with | 
the silly approbation of-ages. Agesilaus, Lycargus, | 
and Cincinnatus, may.have been brave wazriers.and | 
wise men, but fortunate are we who ave not obliged 

to accept an invitation tu dine with them; they | 
would prove but indifferent table companions, and 

most unpleasant ‘hosts. Even Athens, famed as she 

was for pre-eminence in wisdom and science, appears 

to have been little: skilled io :the higher branches-of 
cookery; and the amiable effurts of the learued 

translater of Aristophanes to rescue the city of 
Minerva from this disgraceful imputativn, proves 

less successfal than his attempt to introduce the 

Greek comedian to the notice and the favour of 
English readers. 

Triomvirate and inrperial Rome endeavoured to 
atone for previoas:barbarism, byan enermous ex- 
pense and boundless profusion in the laxnvies of the 
table; and men like Lucallus, Apicius, Ceelius, &c. 
deserve to have lived in the days of turtle, and of 
Freach sauces, But ‘even by these the real art of 
good eating was imperfectly understood ; quantity 
seems to ‘have been considered ‘mure than quality, 
and rarity stamped an undue value on many most 
insipid articles, and guve undeserved celebrity to 
the brains of peacocks, and ‘the tongues of singing 
birds. We do not now consider.that dish as -ne- 
cessurily the most delicious which costs the most 
money ; and though we relish pease when they are 
a guinea a quart, and ‘mackarel at ‘fifteen shillings 
a piece, ‘yet we turn with‘more‘siocere‘and abiding 
affection towards the ‘little made-dishes, which, art- 
fully concocted by the magic ‘hand :of a good ‘cook, 
charm the palate by the judicious combination of 
various cheap and ¢ ingredients 

To a single man (and all genuine gourmands 
ought to be single) in easy circumstances, there can 
Scarcély ever occur, in‘the course of twenty-four 
hours, a more importatit and ‘interesting event’ than 
his dinner, To‘order,'to ‘ariticipate, ‘to eat, and to 
remember it, form oceupation and:amusement for 
the day; and if perchance, iustead .of dining at 
home, he is invited to share the repast ofa fellow 
connoisseur, curiosity, wonder, hope, and fear, keep 
his mind in a’state of agreeable agitation during the 
morning. It has been asserted by moralists, that in 
no state or condition of life can we ‘find oursélves 
without duties to perform, and temptations to resist ; 
and, assuredly, the epicure who seats himself at “the 
well-spread dinner-table, with taste and appetite to 
relish its luxuries, has too often; alas! abundant 
opportunity for the exercise of patience, .good- 
hamour, and self-command. Perhaps he finds himself 
in a company of which ‘ladies form a large propor- 
tion, and he ‘sees the venison helping, the fat dimi- 
nishing, the gravy cooling; ‘while by an absurd 
custom, those least capable of appreciating their 
excellencies, are receiving therbest slices, in their 
best state. Is there no merit in smeothing;the 
brow, and refraining the tongue, under circum- 
stances like these ? 

Poverty is, in general, an effectual preventive 
from good eating, and’ is often: pleaded as the insuf- 
ficient excuse of those, who, tempting gourmands 
from their own houses. and their own ragouts, compel 
them to share, for a time, the worst-evils of adver- 
sity, and poison them with friendly dinners. 

Yet men there are whose energetic minds. may. be 
said to conquer fate, and to rise superior to’the 
caprices-of fortune, and with such a one it.was for- 
merly my lotto be intimately acquainted. 

Henry Manners and myself were united, both at 
school and at College, by the magnetic influence’of 
similar tastes and pursuits, and :we nursed ‘our 
friendship by.a thousand Jittle offices.of civility and 
kindness. If Harry shot a bare, .he was sure to 
invite me to sup with him; and if I. chanced. to 
purehase a peculiarly fine Stilton cheese, I willingly 
divided it with my friend. When we left Cambridge, 
I repaired to my, paternal estates in the North: of 
England, whilst’ Manners was placed by his father’ 





| mate in adversity. 





in a merchant’s house in town. Years passed away, 
and we saw little of each other; till.at length, tired 
of a country life and of the trouble of keeping up 
hot-houses, rearing sea-kale, and forcing swaw- 
berries, I resolved to remove to London, where 
these, and all other luxuries, might be procured in 
perfection, and from whence an occasional trip te 
Paris could be easily effected. I found Manners 
living-in superb style; his business had succeeded ; 
he had married a woman with money, and spent his 


‘wealth in the most judicious and hospitable manner. 


I generally dined with him once or twice a week, 
and some .of the happiest maments of my life were 
spent at his table, where every thing rare and ‘deli- 
cious was collected; and, from turtle-soup down to 
melted ‘butter, all was excellent, all was perfect. 
Bat, alas! these pleasures soon came to a conclusion: 
poor ‘Harry became a bankrupt, left his mansion 
in ‘Grosvenor-square, retired to an obscure abode in 
the city, and was supported ‘by his wife’s jdinture. 
Of course I was very shy of visiting him, avoidin, 
him ‘as much as possible, and invariably refused a 
invitations to dinner, He readily guessed my 
motives; and one day, meeting meas he was coming 
out of Birch’s, said, “ Cume, come, 1 see you are 
afraid of a shoulder of mutton and suet pudding; 
but try me once, only once, and if you do not like 
your fare, never come again. Do you remember 
my veal-olives, lobster carrie !—The last words 
were accompanied ‘by a melancholy ‘smile; and 
certain that Harry was too kind-hearted to tantalize 
and deceive me, I promised to dine with’him on the 
following day. “Then indeed was 1 convinced that 
“‘the mind was in its own place,” ‘for never.in his 
most prosperous days had my friend appeared more 
truly amiable, and happy, thao in ‘the little meanly 
furnished room where we dined. Soup of the first 
quality, exquisite-collared salmon, chickedl with Be- 
chamel sauce, (I remember it even.now with plea- 
sure) patties, the promised weal-olives and currie, 
Oxford dumplings, and some small joint which I 
did not taste, composed our. entertainment; and 
these good things were.all.admirably cooked. The 
wine, -too, .was excellent .of .its sort, .and-a silver 
stand of rare essences and.sauces, which .my. friend 
had succeeded in saving from the wreck of ‘his 
fortunes, made both my eyes and ‘mouth water. 
S“Do'l see you here?” thought 1; “ Oh-how unlike 
the «place ‘from whenee you ‘eame’!”. But ‘Harry 
seemed undisturbed by unpleasant remembranees, 
and during dinner every trace of ;care was banished 
‘from his countenance. Not so bis wife; she sat 
silent and gloomy at the head. of the table, appeared 
annoyed by my praises of her fare, and when I pa- 
negyrized a new and expensive dish, gravely re- 
marked, “that it was‘needless to describe its excél- 
lencies to people whose present circumstances “for- 
bade, ‘or ought’ to ‘forbid allsuseless “expense.” I 
had ‘never had a very favourable opinion: of :Mrs. 
Mauners, who, in the. days-of her. prosperity, used.to 
dine on the plainest dish on the table; and I,now 
sincerely pitied my friend for having such a help- 
However, when she had left the 
room, I heard to-my surprise, that ‘to ‘her personal 
exertions immost instances, and her ‘superintending 
care in all, the dinner:I badso mach: admired owed 
its chaims, We. are too-peor,” said Harry; * to keep 
a good cook ; aud, as 1 must shave semething fit.to 
eat, Mary is obliged to. dress ny made dishes her- 
self. She got the receipts from our former French 
cooks, and’ I must say manages very well, consider- 
ing she was never used to-any thing of the kind; 
but:‘she'makes an everlasting grumbling about ex- 
pense.” 

After this. I dined: several times with my valued 
friend, but ere loug herwas obliged to. take up bis 
abode in the King’s Bench, whither. his wife accom- 
panied him. I'saw him no more, and in six or 
seven ‘months heard that he had: died suddenly of 
apoplexy. ‘His - widow resides “in ‘the country, and 
when Ivwrote tu:her for one of ‘her 'récei ptsydid ‘not 
vouchsaf er. \Sheis bringing upzber only 
son in the most ridiculous manner, makes him liye 
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on the plainest food, will not allow him to be rewarded 


by cakes and sweetmeats, and requests her acquaint- 
ance not to talk of eating in his presence, as if it 
were a matter of any importance. My blood boils 
at this insult to the memory of my friend. Could 
he know how his son is being educated !—But I has- 
ten to quit this melancholy theme. 

Since the peace, I have spent a great deal of my 
time in Paris, where I improve my culinary skill, 
and gratify my accurate taste by study, observation, 
and experience, Never do I leave its walls without 


regret, 
‘* Crebra relinquendis infigimus oscula portis, 
Inviti superant limina sacra pedes.” 


Rutilius 


There aré many peculiarities in French cookery 
disagreeable to uninitiated palates; among the rest 
the frequent use of garlic and of oil; yet how deli- 
cious to some persons is the taste of the latter in- 
gredient, may be seen by the following anecdote, 
which exemplifies in the strongest manner, the do- 
miueering power of a favourite disb over the feelings 
and affections of the human mind. 

Fontenelle, the celebrated French author, was 
particularly fond of asparagus dressed with oil ; but 
he was intimately acquainted with an abbé, who 
loved to eat this delicious vegetable served up with 
butter. One day the abbé dropped in unexpectedly 
to dinner, and Fontenelle, who had ordered his fa- 
vourite dish, with great kindness directed that half 
should be dressed with oil, and the rest with butter. 
The value of this sacrifice is proved by the sequel 
of the story. The abbé faliing down dead in a fit, 
Fontenelle, without a moment’s delay, darted to the 
top of the stairs, and exclaimed to the cook, “ Dress 
the whole with oil, the whole with oil, as I told you 
hefore.” 











Correspondence, 
TO THE EDITOR. 





i 

Ma. EnrTor,—I have received a challenge from an 
acquaintance. Iam no duelist; and, as I think the 
eause of his anger is a fitter subject for merriment than 
deadly wrath, I wish to prove this to him, through the 
medium of your paper. You shall be arbitrator be- 
tween us. 

Yesterday evening, I had joined a large company, 
and was standing in rather a retired part of the room, 
gazing on the scene of festivity and elegance before 
me, when my notice was attracted by the conversation 
of a lady anda gentleman seated at a short distance 
from me. 

With the gentleman, a handsome young German, I 
am slightly acquainted. The lady I know very well; 
and have long admired her amiable, but rather too 
lively, character. 

I heard the gentleman ask her very politely to ho- 
nour him as his partner in the dance about to begin.— 
ss Dance!” said she, * name it not; it is stupid me- 
chafism; it is not a mental amusement.”— True;” 
replied the gentleman, “ but I know you like qua- 
drilles ; and if” ——* Like! ridiculous :” rejoined the 
lady, “all dancing is insipid, generally and particu- 
Jarly."—“* Upon my word,” said the gentleman, re- 
solved to please, “I am a convert to your opinion. 
Conversation, music, and singing, are far more de- 
lightful; because, as you observe, they are, more or 
less, mental pleasures: and, in these, you are attrac- 
tive above all others. Ah! I remember one even- 
ing,——“* Nay, Sir, the powers of your memory are 
prodigious: but you have a German memory.”—— 
¢ | remember it as having been passed in conversation 
and music; but chiefly because I heard you sing Pu- 
citta’s exquisite Dolce tranguillita, soave calma, And 





now, since you will not dance, allow me to hand you 
to the instrument, and favour me with that beautiful 
air once more.” 

* Oh!” cried the lady, rising with vivacity, ‘* I hate 
anything like tranquillity and sentimentality :” then per- 
ceiving me, she called me to her, saying, ‘* Did I not 
promise you my hand to dance? What a memory you 
have! Ah, if you had a German memory !” 

I certainly did not remember any such promise; 
but accepted, with much pleasure, the fair hand pre- 
sented to me, and led my partner to the dance. 

The effect on the gentleman was too visible not to 
be observed; and the mortification expressed in his 
manner was ludicrous. The lady was not blind to 
this; and, when the dance ceased, and we passed near 
him, as I led her to a seat, she warbled (with a look 
of inexpressible archness) Dolce tranguillita, soave 
calma. This was, indeed, adding fuel to the flame; 
and the poor German, writhing in the agony of 
wounded feelings, presented a picture that excited my 
risibility beyond my power of restraint. I absolutely 
laughed : I could not help it. It was shameful; and I 
apologized for it most willingly. 

His look of confusion and mortification was changed 
instantly for one of indignant wrath at me; and he 
moved to another part of the room. The pleasures 
of the evening banished the occurrence from my 
mind; but I was reminded of it before I departed 
from the scene of joy, by the receipt of the following 
note, which, from being written in a language which 
he knew better than the English, though this he 
knows well, proves his excessive fear of ridicule : 

6 Monsieur !—Si vous n’étes pas aussi lache que vous 
étes sot ct malhonnéte, vous me rencontrerea demain matin 
pres de Veglise de Wavertree. J’apporterai mes pisto- 
lets, et je serai accompagné dun ami. 

I shall not comment upon this note. To fight for 
such a cause I conceived ridiculous. I love my bedas 
much as my neighbours; and, to rise and meet my 
opponent, in order to arrange the affair amicably, was, 
I confess, more than I could prevail upon myself to 
do at so early an hour. 

While sipping my tea, it just occurred to me, that 
through the Kaleidosvope, I might state the case fairly 
to my would-be antagonist, and hint to him, that, in 
the vexatious ridicule which caused him so mugh mor- 
tification, he has more cause for satisfaction, if he con- 
strue it properly. His affairs were never in a fairer 
train. I can prophecy for him a speedy integratio 
amoris ; and, after that, we will talk of the Juel. 

I remain, respectfully, 
Mr. Editor. 
Your ancet ohedt. servant, 
T— of P= May 1821. M. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
<i 


Srr,—You see I am still alive; and though I am 
obliged by your promise of a place in your obituary, 
I must confess I am as little ambitious of appearing 
there as you are yourself. 

We must have your promised decision. The very 
morning I last wrote to you, as I was calmly sha- 
ving myself, | heard a rapid step on the stairs; my 
door burst open and the German stood before me. 
He was fearfully furious at my not meeting him, 
and drew from his cane-a sharp bright sword with 
which he assaulted me so hotly and so quickly, 
that I let drop my razor, though not before giving 
my chin and nose a great gash, and fled down stairs 
pursued by him. I rushed intv a room, and got 
from a closet a large sword which my great-grand- 





father used at the battle of Culloden; and raising with 





both hands this awful weapon, I turned on my op. 
ponent. He cried out, Mein himmel! and seemed 
horror struck. I made him sensible I only meant 
to defend myself and not murder him; and after 
stating to him what I had written to you, he agreed 
to await your sentence, I giving my word of honour 
to meet him, if your decision calls for a duel. He 
left the house growling, like a Transylvanian bear, 
and afraid of my claymore, but not of 
Your most obedient servant, - 


T— of P—, May 29, 1821. 








TO THE EDITOR. 





Dear KaL.—TI am a great admirer of your col. 
lection, and have often intended to write to you. If 
you think what is below will be of any service ty 
the object it aims at, you can use it; if not, put it 
among your dead stock of original poetry. 

Since reading your last, I have been pondering 
over Jessamy’s varrative, and I never was more 
puzzled how, or had more inclination, to relieve a 
fellow-creature in distress, than in this case. You 
must know,: I consider myself rather learned in 
matters of this nature, and have been frequently 
applied to by friends less experienced: but 4 assure 
you, I never had so desperate a case under my skill 
as this. I really was astonished and completely 
in the fidgets while I was reading his letter. I have 
heard of bashful people, to be sure; but for one to 
be affected with such a dreadful constipation of 
impudence, I assure you I had no conception of. 
Is it in the air of Liverpool, or the sea bathing 
there, or what, that I may shun it as a pestilence; 
for I assure you, that my feelings and manner are 
so decidedly the contrary to our patient Jessamy’s, 
that it is a complete enigma for me to imagine his 
form of mind. Only picture to yourself, Kal, a 
sweet, blue-eyed lass leaning upon your arm, and 
upon an occasion that any heman heart should 
exult at, that of heavenly charity, casting her be. 
witching eyes up into your face, and at the same 
time pressing your arm closer to her delicate form, 
approving that which is approved by angels; taking 
upon her that which is the proper office of their 
representatives on earth, the encouraging us in acis 
of virtue; conceive it, J say, and consider the oppor. 
tunity of obtaining such a companion, to cheer this 
dull life through—Not speak! good heavens, | 
could not have held my tongue if the fate of the 
universe had depended upon my silence. Oh Jess! 
oh Jess! thy case is most desperate. Before I read 
your letter, I always, considered such moments as 
infallible cures fordumbness. It may be said of you, 
that you have seen the gates of heaven ajar, and, 
infidel like, have missed the opportunity. What 
shall I do, sure? shall I write verses? shall-I get 
new coats?”"—Qh heaven! it makes me mad that 
such opportunity should be lost. Speak, man, 
speak; tell ber what is in your heart, even should 
you stutter till you bite your tongue in two, and 
knock all your front teeth out. Speak, man (if so 
you be:) is a man to die of thirst, because he will 
not ask for that which nature has given for us all, 
the pure fountain. Is a man to die of sorrow, be. 
cause he will not ask for the pure flow of virtuous 
affection. I am enthusiastic upon this subject al- 
ways; I am such a professed and enlivened admirer 
of virtuous woman, whenever 1 behold or paint her 
in my imagination, that, were I condemned to be 
silent on this theme, I should not survive it a day. 
Farewell, Jessamy: if yon cannot get your tongue 
to do its office, cut it out and butter it, and add it 
to the dish which Falstaff* proposes to present to 
one of the canine race, with the compliments of the 
season; or else get your uncle and her father to 
make motions, as Mr. Slendert+ tells Ann Page. 

But although I cannot help quizzing you a little, 


™ Merry Wives of Windsor, Act 3, Scene 5. 
+ Ibid. Act 3, Scene 4. 
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you vex me so,.if the girl likes you, as it is my 
candid opinion she does, tell her your mind plainly, 
and, let her be the devil, if she be a woman it will 
lease her. There was never lass yet, we may thank 
our stars, liked a man worse because he was in love 
with her. This is one of my golden rules. Take 
the first step, and ‘then I will undertake to assist 
you ; bat you must not expect to be carried. God 
speed you.—Good bye, Kal. VALERIO. 


t Note by the Editorm-There is an unpardonable 
contradiction here. How can she be a devil, if she be 
a woman, of whom the poet says, 

“¢ Angels are painted fair, to look like you 2” 














[See notice to Correspondents. | 
— - 
Dear Mr. Epiror, 
I little thought when I wrote to 


you, merely stating a case which I considered perplex- 
ing, and craving your advice, that I should have fallen 
into a dilemma infinitely (for a time) more perplexing. 
When I saw two answers in the name of Sophia in 
your last Kaleidoscope, I was most terribly alarmed. 
“ Unhappy Jessamy,” exclaimed I to myself, “ what 
hast thou done! Behold two fair damsels, two ‘ Rival 
Queens,’ are in competition for thy hand; and how 
shalt thou satisfy them both? Dread then the poisoned 
needie or the flippant tongue; beware the scissors of thy 
hair-dresser, lest, bribed by the disappointed maiden, 
he cuts thy locks ridiculous to be seen, or leaves impres- 
sion of his instrument on thy brain itself! What shall 
become of thee; whither shalt thou fly to escape the 
danger which hangs over thee?” Thus! apostrophized 
in rueful agony, when it struck me my only plan was 
to discover which of the Sophia’s was the true one. 
This, on a slight perusal, I was saon satisfied of. Would 
my Sophia have talked of ‘ large hunches of bride- 
cake;” and though she might have bestowed the “‘name- 
less reward,” would she bave let all the world know it, 
and given a promissory note for the same? No, in- 
deed! The second Sophia must have mistaken me for 
another; as I can truly affirm, but one Sophia has, or 
ever had, any power over me; so the “ kind impostor,” 
may either wear the willow or apply to her Narcissus 
for relief, as I say with poor Antipholis, when ina 
similar situation, 
¢¢ Plead you to me, fair dame? I know you not.” * 

Well, after recovering from my consternation, I bas- 
tened, with a beating heart, and irregular steps, to 
learn, from my Sophia, whether she was, indeed, the 
writer of the first dear letter. She was calmly seated 
at her needle, and before her lay the very paper which 
had so puzzled me. The weather and common-place 
topics of the day opened our conversation. Those 
themes were soon exhausted ; and, after many efforts, 
I spoke of the letters which had lately appeared in the 
Kaleidoscope. 1 acknowledged that I was the appeal- 
ing Jessamy; I said that I had been taught, by the 
answers, at once to condemn and despise myself; that 
my eyes were opened; that I saw my folly in its pro- 
per light, and that she alone had the power of recon- 
ciling me-to myself, and rendering me “ what I should 
be.” After some hesitation, the lovely girl at last not 
only confessed she was the real Sophia, but also that—— 
you may guess the rest, Mr. Editor. But I have learnt 
from experience, that there is an hour in the lives of 
some men, which can never be forgotten or ever fully 
described. There are some whose hearts, filled only 
with ideas of the wealth and power and paltry plea- 
sures of the world, are incapable of either appreciating 
er possessing that hour; and while these may laugh, 





# Comedy of Errors, act 2d, scene 2d; 





and call me enthusiast and boy, I would not exchange 
my feelings for all the apathy and judgment they boast 
of. When the heart and hand tremble, when the 
tongue almost forgets its office, when the eye is bent on 
the ground, when a new idea and feeling rushes on us, 


* New as if brought from other spher 
Yet welcome as if loved for years,” ss 


who would be the cool calculator, and with the form 
of a man possess the heart of a stone? Not I, for 
one; and while the pleasures of life seem increased 
and increasing, and the cares, in proportion, seem dimi- 
nished, I would not bid the pleasing delusion vanish 
by calling in the gloomy speculations of desponding 
and narrow-minded policy. Pardon these ejaculations; 
visionary they may be called, but I have known many 
many happy examples, that they are founded on truth 
and propriety. 

It is very true that all this is very trite and common- 
place; but let not observations be thought useless or 
uninteresting because they are every day brought before 
us. Let the giddy, the dissipated and the profligate 
seriously consider that in marriage is virtue ; and that 
in losing what they call freedom, their loss is a gain. 
Let them enter the mansion of an affectionate husband 
and tender father; let them behold that happy state 
which brightens hours of prosperity and illumes those 


‘of misfortune; which gives to the christian and patriot 


such ample opportunities of fulfilling his duties to God 
and his country; and then let them, if they dare, rail 
at and ridicule what they would fain enjoy, if their 
own evil habits and more evil propensities did not 
place an insuperable barrier before them. To the wise 
and candid, I speak in the words of my favourite 
Horace, 


Hoc opus, hoc studium parvi properemus et ampli ; 
Si patrie volumus, si nobis vivere cari.”* 


I will merely add, that my fears are removed, my 
doubts are dispelled, and I am now the accepted suitor 
of the “lovely tiny trinket” which once so puzzled 
and plagued me. 

Of this be assured, my dear Mr. Editor, you shall 
not complain that Sophia the second was mistaken; for 
you shall have an ample share of bride-cake, and 
dreamers sufficient to supply all your young friends 
who would wish to see in the “*world of imagination” 
the future partners of their fortunes.—Believe me, 

Your obliged and faithful servant, 
JESSAMY. 

Tam requested by my Sophia to mention a small 
error of your compositor, in the 29th line of her letter. 
She would never twice admit into ker company the 
man who could forget what was due to modesty. She 
wrote indirect, not indecent, channels. 





* Horace, epistle 3d. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
—_ - 

Sir,— Before the present volume of the Kaleidos- 
cope is completed, permit me to ask you a plain 
question, as I perceive you are not in the habit of 
taking hints.” 

Do you think, Sir, it would be any disparagement 
to your work, if you were to make the trifling con- 
cession of accompanying your classical quotations 
with the translations in plain English, or compelling 
your correspondents to do so? It appears to me 
to be as great a show of pedantry in a public writer, 
as it would be in a public speaker to interlard his 
discourse with other than rative eloquence. This 
is perhaps an erroneous opinion, and your humble 
servant the only blockhead in the number of your 
readers. J am a poor, insignificant fellow, un- 
skilled in the languages, the vulgar tongue ex- 








cepted, and partial to a plain unvarnished tale; 
yet desir ous of profiting as much as possible by 
any publication within my compass, I very na- 
turally concluded I should be getting a good penny- 
worth by becoming a subscriber to the Kaleidoscope ; 
and I have not been disappointed, except when you 
come Yorkshire on me with your outlandish lingo. 
1 have no doubt you think it a very trifling objec- 
tion; so do I, for my own reading; but then, Sir, 
when 1 happen to have hearers you cannot think 
what a laugh they raise at my expense, when I come 
to what they significantly term, “a hole in the 
ballad.” Your number, 47, for instance, has one 
of these obstacles, in the pilgrimage of friend 
Wender ; however, I got over it without suspicion; 
uot so with your correspondent Pyrus, in No.41, after 
following him through your streets, noticing empty 
houses, auctioneers’ flags, nodding plumes, and busy 
thoroughfares, I lost him io a crowd, and stood like a 
cipher, at a loss for the meaning of “ Si monumenia 
requiras, circumspice.” Such writers, like Gold- 
smith’s schoolmaster, may be said to strive, 
“With words of learned length and thundering sound, 
T’ amage the wond’ring rustics rang’d around.” 

I can only say in conclusion, Sir, if you are de- 
termined to have none but classical readers, you 
will deny me a heap of anticipated pleasure, by de- 
priving me of your next volume, and yourself of 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Manchester, May 27, 1821. 

SSAA LIS ENE 


THEATRE ROYAL. 
—_— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


« What we admire we praise; and, when we praise, 
Advance it into notice, that, its worth ’ 
Ackrowledged, others may admire it too.” 


S1Rr,—That the legitimate drama, from some invi- 
sible cause or other, may, unfortunately, be justly 
pronounced on the wane among us, is, 1 much fear, 
but too true. Whether the unprecedented pecu- 
niary pressure of the times,—a debasing, vitiated 
taste, concomitant of hydra and ever-varying fashion, 
a modern refinement,—a listless change of - na- 
tional feelings,—degenerate effeminancy,—the ri- 
gid morality of a fastidious age, or an unaccount- 
able lack of histrionic talent, have occasioned such 
lamentable “ falling off,” I know not: but my grieved 
heart (made “ill at ease” by the painful task) can 
testify with what sad reluctance I write the unwel- 
come fact, that in the nineteenth century HaMLET 
hath been performed, aye, and well too, almust to 
empty benches O tempora, G mores! What, iu 
the sacred name of “that sweet child of nature, 
SHAKSPEARE,” could induce the enlightened aristo. 
cracy of LIVERPOOL wholly to absent themselves 
from our Theatre, on Monday evening last? They 
surely are not insensible tothe great, and matchless 
and illimitable beauties (for his very blemishes are 
lovely as his own untarnished glory, and all his failings 
“ lean to virtue’s side”) of proud Albion’s venerated 
bard; nor do I conceive they would wittingly suf- 
fer his inimitable pages, to remaiu mouldering 
amid dust and cobwebs, unnoticed upon their shelves. 
Neither can the adscititious plea of custom avail 
them, unless indeed the ton sanhedrim have re- 
cently enacted that to abstain from frequentisy 
theatrical exhibitions, shall henceforth become mv- 
dish usage; if so, as in duty bound, I bow to “the 
collective wisdom” of so grave and irresistible a 
body; observing only, en passant, that “tis u cus. 
tom more honoured in the breach than the obser- 
vance.” 

Though the opening of the present theatrical cam- 
paign was such as would tell but a sorry tale at the 
treasury, Mr. SALTER, who succeeds our late de- 
servedly esteemed favourite, VANDENHOFF, com- 
menced his professional labours under more genial 
auspices; omens, I trust, of his future reputation ; 
the fortaste, merely, of latent fame. Mr. Sarren, 
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pear to have been the drama of ‘* Cross Purposes,” 
or, * Plot upon Plot;” but we trust it will, 
in the sequel, prove “ All’s well that ends well.” 

' The note of the lately-married SoPpHIA, who is rather 

ungraciously disdained by the about-to-be-married 
JEssaMY, is as follows: 

To the Editor.—--—Thank you, thank you, my dear 
little Kally, for inserting my letter. Narcissus 
came along, on Monday afternoon, with your 
paper in his hand (how did he get it so soon?) and 
sure enough popped the question. . ‘* When shall 
it be, Sophia,” says he. ‘+The day after to. 
morrow,” says I. “A match,” says he. A 
match,” says 1; and this morning the ceremony 
took place, and we are off for London. Here is 
your cake, you dear little fellow, and here are 
your gloves; the kiss I half promised you, you 
shall have when we come hack. P 

Wednesday morning, siz o'clock, SOPHIA. 

The whole of this affair may be a. hoax; but, if so, 

it is one which we. most freely forgive, in consider- 


some levities in the first scene with Horatro, 
aubecoming the sombre, dignified melancholy of 
Lord HaMvet; and if Mr. Sacrenr do. not speedily 
“vefurm altogether” that unseemly. closing of his 
eyes, which. particularly offended my visual organs 
immediately after his entrée, by all the saints in 
the calendar, ‘“ I'l speak daggers to him.” Indeed 
I know not whether it would not almost be “ justi- 
fiable homicide” to “ use” them, should he eontinue 
the unpardonable omission of so great a portion of 
the text, as on Monday, for no very obvious reason, 
he thought proper to dispense withal. 

Mr. SALTER’s. debut on our boards has been of 
the most flattering description; for throughout the |, 
whole play, an. indulgent audience were unusally 
lavish of their encouraging plaudits. That he may 
advance iu their esteem with the ratio of his merits, 
is the ardent wish of your and his: friend, 


undoubtedly possesses: stage requisites of no ordi- 
tury nature. The prepossessing graces of a fine per- 
son, are considerably enhanced by a countenance 
semewhat handsome, strongly marked, apparently 
susceptible of much expression and flexibility; and 
au eye of some brilliancy. His’ voice too’ (though 
not of extraordivary volume, and, consequently, in- 
eapable of very great or varied intonation,) is not, 
by any means, an indifferent one; being tolerably 
sonorous, with lower tones of touching richness 
when properly modulated. He can declaim far 
better than soliloquize, and manifests talents rather 
calculated for level speaking, or pathetic recita- 
tion, than for the passivnate' utterance of frenzied 
intense, overwhelming feeling. His attitudes, for 
the most part elegant, are not always equally 
picturesque or impressive; but he fences well, 
and, for so young an agtor, is an adept at stage- 


business. A mouthing articulation, or rather in- DRAMATICUS. 


articulate enunciation, occasiunally disfigures his 
best efforts; some of his readiugs scarcely ex- 
ceed mediocrity, owing to an unpleasant monotony 
of cadences (if I. may so express myself) rendered 
still more discordant by frequent erroneous empha- 
sis, and what savours steongly of a disagreeable 
provincial accent. The rapidity with which he 
gives impassioned passages militates greatly against 
their force and beauty; nay, sometimes borders on 
the verge of intolerable rant. Such, judging from 

is first appearance here, to me seem to be Mr. 
SALTER’s leading characteristics: “ take him for 
all in all,” we may unequivocally note him a gen- 
tleman of much promise. His chief excellencies, 
which cannot yet be fully matured, are of a high 
order; his principal defects, only such as time and 
industrious perseverance united, will effectually 
eradicate. Without mind, however, all adventitious 
aid, whether derived from mien, visage, or the sweet 
melody of harmonious speech, becomes “sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” “To this,” test, no 
matter how peculiarly great are an actor's personal 
qoalifications, “he must come at last.” Here every 
ene who “frets his hour upon the stage,” must 
either stand or fall. 


‘¢‘ The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


Should Mr. SaLTER’s intellectual capacity be 
ene whit superior, or even equal, to his physical 
powers, F may safely venture to predict, that he will, 
ere long, attain to distinguished scenic emivence. 

Hamer has seldom, if ever, been decidedly recog- 
nized upon the stage: wesee him only “i” the mind’s 
eye,” when closeted with his immaterial essence. 
KEMBLE, alone, in our day, has realized, the most 
completely, HAMLET’s corporeal being; and yet, 
KemBLe’s “noble Dane,” was little more than a 
living dead man: “the form and semblance” of a 
Prince, truly, but of his own creation, not SHAK- 
spgare’s Prince of Denmark. This wondrous 
child of a mighty parent, has, likewise, invariably 
baffled all the skill, and bid defiance to the gigantic 
talents of KEAN; who, aware of his inability to 
delineate HAMLET successfully, always, ProTeus 
like, gives us something else, with the dazzling be- 
witchery of which we are so infinitely pleased, that 
all recollection of the suffering Dane is totally ab- 
sorbed in our admiration of the facinating Englisb- 
man. 

Mr. SALTER, at present, is certainly no dramatic 
Hercules; to impose upon himself a task so Her- 
culean as the representation of HAMLET, was, 
therefore, at least, impolitic; especially for his 
first appearance before an audience proverbial 
for their cool, discriminating temperament. His 
conception of the part, generally, entitles him to 
praise; credit is also due to him for a very vigorous 
eutline, not exactly of a melancholy Prince, but un- 
questionably, of a sad, care-worn man: and he “ever 
and anon” elicited sparks of genius, which boded 
enough of subsequent celebrity to warrant my pre- 
ceding prophecy. He often reminded me of Mr. 
YounG, to whom his whole contour of figure and 
acting bear a striking resemblance. There were 


May 29, 1821. 








— Co Correspondents. 








Point oF Honour.—We are too much occupied this 


week with HyMEN and CurPipD to spare time for the 
affairs of Mars; and must, therefore, confine our- 
selves almost entirely to the publication of the two 
letters of M. with a sony heiet Aanies ion upon the points 
submitted to arbitration. It is plain that M.’s foreign 
antagonist is a —. bully, who can have no 
claim to what is termed the “ satisfaction of a gen- 
tleman,” that is, being allowed the privilege of being 
run the body, or having his brains blown 
out, for the chance of doing the same office for his 
antagonist. His assassin-like attack upon M. proves 
him, as we have already hinted, a low-minded fellow ; 
whilst the m: imity of the latter, in not decapi- 
tating him with his claymore, after such an outrage 
upon the laws of honour, bere ago M. to be a 
gentleman of nice honour and fine feeling, and one 
who ought not to allow a cowardly bully the honour 
of passing a sword th his body. Our award 
therefore is, that, although M, cannot be permitted 
to MEET such an antagonist, he may, if he think it 
worth the trouble, FOLLow him, for the purpose of 
administering a kick or two, by way of retaliation, 
for the blood shed by means of the razor in the first 
rencontre. 





AFFAIRS OF THE HearT.—Whether it may have 


been owing to the genial influence of the season, or 
some other cause, we are at a loss to determine; but 
most certain it is, that we have been favoured with an 
unusual profusion of amatory oblations of late; and 
we have this week to reeord a whimsical, pleasant, and, 
we hope, ultimately, happy circumstance, which has 
arisen out of the recent correspondence in this de- 
partment of the Kaleidos Our readers in general 
may have been entertained, if not interested, in the 
erabarrassments of a sighing and bashful swain, 
who, under the signature of Jessamy, has of late en- 
deavoured to insinuate himself into the good graces 
of his ‘*Soprra,” by ‘* breaking the ice” with his 
pen rather his tongue. Not venturing to face 
the artillery of the lady’s bright eyes all at once in 
person, and boldly challenging her to surrender to his 
arms, he has made his advances, under the protection 
of our columns, in hopes of securing the citadel by a 
coup-de-main; or, which would be preferable, inducing 
the damsel to yield at discretion. He needed not our 
aid, however; asit is plain, by the result, that the lady 
was disposed to pacific, rather than hostile, measures. 
His present letter confirms this opinion of ours; 
but we, nevertheless, rejoice in having facilitated a 
poe apr mg which might otherwise have been protrac- 

to the length of the siege of Troy. JESSAMY is 
now, it appears, in the high road to marriage, and we 
trust to happiness, which ought to be the portion of 
one who, if we may form a judgment from the letter 
we are now owledging, seems to entertain very 
sober and rational views of the state into which he is 
about toenter. But it ishigh time tointroduce to our 
readers the whimsical part of the affair before adverted 
to. The fact is, that one Narcissus, to whom 
the second SopHta had attributed JEssamy’s let- 
ter, has claimed the merit of that letter, and been 
emboldened Py bee istle to bring matters to a con- 
clusion. Without this explanation, it would ap- 


ation of the plum-cake and gloves, which have been 
duly received: the latter were, indeed, somewhat 
too small for our hands, delicate as they are; but 
had our appetite been much more delicate than it 
happens to be, nothing could have been better suited 
to our taste than the former. After partaking of 
an ample portion, not omitting to drink the healths 
of the happy pair, we distributed sundry tit bits, 
as dreamers, to certain of. our female acquaint. 
ances who promised to them, in due form, 
through wedding rings, previously to depositing them 
under their respective peter @ ceremony which 
we purpose to repeat, whenever we may be commis- 
sienet so to do, by the original JEssamy and his 
OPHIA. 





At our first leisure we shall peruse the pages suggested 


for insertion by B. W. W. 





Your ConstTanT READER, CANDIDUs, and Horz 


Orios2, No. XH. in our next. - 





THE OnpHans.—At the suggestion of some of our 


readers who attended the public recitations of Mr. 
Putnam, we applied to that gentleman for a copy of 
the pathetic story of ““ THE ORPHANS,” to which 
that gentleman imparted so much interest and effect, 
by his mode of delivery. Mr. P. politely, and with. 
out hesitation, favoured us with the copy, which we 
have great pleasure in presenting to the public. It 
will be perused with deep interest, and probably may 
bring an occasional tear into the eyes of our fair 
readers, unless they should be more obdurate than 
ourselves, ‘‘unused,” as we are, to the ‘ melting 
mood.” It is not our intention by this praise, to con- 
vey any undue panegyric upon the style of the com- 

ition. Its simplicity and pathos are charms which, 
in our estimation, would atone for poetic merits as 
much below the zero,of mediocrity, as ‘* Tux 
ORPHANS” is above it. But we are writing a disser- 
tation, instead of thanking our correspondents for 
their suggestion, and Mr. PurNnam for enabling us 
to profit by it. We shall, therefore, merely add that 
the story, in the essential requisites of nature, simpli- 
oy and deep pathos, is not unlike WORDsWoRTH’S 
celebrated piece, ‘* We are seven.” 





THE DEaD ALIVE.—The rumoured demise of D. E. 


of Lancaster, and the whimsical contradiction of the 
enue ae _by the individual who ought to be 

t acquainted with its truth, shall appear in our 
next. 





This responsive department of our paper occupies 4 


larger portion of our columns this week than we ge-' 
nerally wish to see devoted to our own ohpurepinies 
which may exclude those of our co ndents. 
We cannot, therefore, trespass beyond a few lines, to 
notice the following correspondents, some of whose 
favours shall be sppropristed: in our next :—PERE- 
GRINE’s Letter, No.1 V.—E. V.R.—S. L —Amicus 
—ALCANDER—C. M. of Bolton—M.—CocciEnsis 
—W. L.—B. W. W.—J. S.—W. W.—Prupentvus 
—J. J.—J. H.—A FATHER—A TuHirp SoPpHIA— 
—OBsERVER—A. B.—-and R. K’s acceptable notice 
of Burns. 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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